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NOW PART OF OUR NAVY (SEE pp. 6, 7) 


Photo Shows Lifeboat Crew of the Coast Guard Cutter Chelan. 
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«2-2-7 HEADLINE NEWS 






Rangoon Burned; 
Japanese in Java 


The Japanese advanced last week 






mills, oil storage tanks, and rows of 
American trucks that had been in- 
tended for China. They destroyed 
the docks, so _ that the Japanese 
might not use them. 

With the 


Burma Road can no longer be used 


Rangoon destroyed, 
as China's supply route. But China 
is planning to open a new supply 
route—the Assam Road (see map). 

Thousands of Chinese laborers are 
working at top speed to complete 
the Assam Road. It will be 200 miles 
the Burma Road, and 
the mighty Himalaya 


longer than 
will 
Mountains. 

Ports of entry for the Assam Road 


will be two cities of India—Calcutta 


CTOSS 





and Chittagong. From these cities, 
supplies will go by rail to Sadiya, 
India, and then across the Assam- 
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Sichang Road to Chungking, China. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese contin- 
ued their drive to conquer the Dutch 
East Indies. They sent a fleet of war- 
ships and troop transports through 
the Java Sea toward the island of 
Java. a 

Ships and planes of the United 
Nations went out to halt the Jap- 
anese invasion fleet. In a great sea 
battle, the Japanese succeeded in 
running the gantlet of United Na- 
They established 
beachheads at three places on the 
island of Java. Japanese troops went 
ashore and fought against American, 
Dutch, and Australian troops. 

In one battle of the Far East the 
Japanese did not advance, but re- 
treated. (See story, opposite page. ) 


tions defenders. 





British ‘Chutists 
Raid French Town 


In bright moonlight on Feb. 28, 
British parachutists raided Bruneval, 
Occupied France. 

The purpose of the raid was to de- 
stroy a German radio locator station. 
The Germans used this station to lo- 
cate British planes by radio waves. 

Naval Commander F. N. Cook led 
the raid. He described himself as 
“one-third airman, one-third soldier, 
and one-third sailor.” 

Bombers and fighters of the R.A.F. 
attacked first. Then Whitley trans- 
port planes dropped the parachut- 
ists. After destroying the station, 
they returned to Britain by ship. 


Associated Pres 
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British soldiers, wearing tropical uniforms, drill near 
Buddhist shrine in Rangoon. British, following a 
“scorched earth” policy, burned most of the city. 





About 85% of the Burmese people are believers in 
Buddha. Rangoon has many Buddhist shrines. Photo 
shows a shrine reinforced with steel girders. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 
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‘Tell It to Marines,’ 
President Tells Axis 


President Roosevelt, in his “map 
speech” on Feb. 23, denied the Axis 
propaganda statement that Amer- 
cans are “soft.” 

“From Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo 
ve have been described as a nation 
of weaklings—playboys,” he said. 

“Let them tell that to General 
\facArthur and his men. 

‘Let them tell that to the sailors 
who today are hitting hard in the 
far waters of the Pacific. 

“Let them tell that to the boys 
n the Flying Fortresses. 

“Let them tell that to the Ma- 


rines. 


Sub, Strange | Planes 
Attack California 


While President Roosevelt was 
naking his “map speech” (see story Igorot Soldier 
ibove), a Japanese submarine fired 
[5 shells onto our soil. 

[he submarine rose to the surface 
iear Santa Barbara, Calif., and fired 
t an oil refinery. The attack caused 
nly slight damage. 

The following night, citizens of 
Los Angeles were awakened by the - ae 

und of anti-aircraft guns. Giant = 
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Internalius 
Major General Wainwright and General MacArthur 


General MacArthur's men in the Bataan Peninsula of Luzon, the 
Philippines, last week forced the Japanese to withdraw five miles! 

Photo above shows General MacArthur (hands in pockets) with 
Major General Wainwright in the field. At left is an Igorot, one of 
Filipino tribesmen who rode into battle on top of U. S. tanks. 
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n the air over the city. They were 
iot military planes, he said, but 
ommercial planes piloted by Fifth 
Columnists. 
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3 Navy Ships Lost AN j 

The U. S. Navy lost three ships in IDOR: i 

the Atlantic last week. The Coast # 

Guard cutter Alexander Hamilton | [-~~-—-RAILROADS === ROADS f 

was torpedoed off Iceland. The de- O 40' Miles t= i 

stroyer Truxton and- the transport . a 9 
Japs 


Pollux ran aground on the rocky Me ag 
Newfoundland coast. 








Map by H. C 


Detje, from the Newspaper PM, New York 
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Middle East — Will Axis Attack? 


N ANKARA, capital of Turkey, a 
bomb was thrown at German 
Ambassador Franz von Papen 

last week. 

Von Papen was strolling with his 
wife along Ataturk Boulevard. A 
Turk approached them, carrying a 
bomb wrapped in rags. When he was 
about 17 yards away, he hurled the 
bomb and it exploded. 

The von Papens were thrown to 
the pavement by the force of the 
explosion, but were not injured. The 
Turk was killed by shrapnel from 
the bomb he threw. 

The incident showed the hatred 
which many Turks feel for the Ger- 
mans. These Turks fear that Turkey 
mav be the next victim of the Axis. 

There are reports that the Axis is 
planning an offensive this spring into 


the Middle East—the 


of desert sand and craggy mountains 
rich oil-fields. The 
Germans need this oil for their tanks 
and planes. 


there are many 


Many German troops are gather- 
ing in Bulgaria. There are two routes 
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region shown | 
on the map above. In this vast region | 


| — from 


that these troops might take. One 
route would lead to the south, 
through Turkey, Syria, and Pales- 
tine, to Egypt. Follow this route on 
the map. 

Meanwhile, the German army of 
Marshal Rommel would drive on 
Egypt from Libya (not shown on 
the map—it is just west of Egypt). 

This would be a pincers move- 
ment against Egypt. Its object would 
be to capture the Suez Canal. 

Instead of this southern route, the 
Axis offensive might head to the east 
Turkey into Iraq, Iran, 
Afghanistan, and India. 

This would form one arm of a 
giant pincers on India. Japan is 
forming the other arm of this pinc- 


ers, by driving toward India from 
the other side. 
At the same time, this Axis of- 


fensive would threaten Russia (U.S. 
S.R.). Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan 
lie along Russia’s southern border. 
The main supply route for U.S. 
and British aid to Russia passes 
through Iran. Ships carrying our aid 
dock at Bandar Shahpur on the Per- 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 
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sian Gulf. The supplies are then tak- 
en by railroad to Russia. 

What is happening in these na- 
tions of the Middle East, which may 
be the next victim of Axis attack? 

Turkey has up to now followed a 
neutral course, between the United 
Nations and the Axis. ( For full-page 
article about Turkey, see Dec. 1 is- 
sue of Junior Scholastic, page 4.) 

Syria is a French possession. Last 
year it was under control of the 
V ichy French government. The Free 
French and the British attacked, and 
defeated the Vichy French. It is now 
under United Nations control. 

Iraq was the scene of a rebellion 
last spring. Raschid Ali al-Gailani, 
a politician friendly to the Axis, led 
the rebellion. British troops moved 
in and put down the rebellion. 

Iran was governed by Riza Pah- 
levi, a Shah* who was friendly to 
the Axis. British troops marched in 
from the south, Russian troops from 
the north, and forced him to abdi- 
cate.* His 22-year-old son, Moham- 
med Shah, took his place. 


Afghanistan is the wildest, strang- 
est, and most uncertain of all the 
Middle Eastern nations. The Af- 


ghans are a fierce, haughty people. 


Junior Scholastic 
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Letter from 


ARGENTINA 


DEAR JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


[ am learning to speak English. I 
have studied it one year already. I 
beg you to excuse my mistakes. 

My home is in Comodoro Riva- 
davia. It is located in the State of 
Chubut at the South of Republica 
{rgentina and near to the sea. Como- 
doro has not high mountains, but 
there are many hills. The hills run 
ll through the southern states Santa 
Cruz and Tierra de] Fuego. In these 
states there are many great farms on 
which are raised sheep from which 
comes the best wool in the world. 

Our town is small, having a popu- 
lation of 30,000 inhabitants who are 
busy in petroleum. It is 2,000 kilo- 

eters from Buenos Aires. Next 
month we go to Buenos Aires for a 

sit. I was born there. 

| like all sports, basketball, foot- 
ball, tennis, swimming, and on the 

le horseback riding. 

| attempt to tell you something 
concerning the Republica Argentina. 
[he population is 14,000,000. The 
iggest industries are agriculture and 
cattle. 

| like American pictures very 

ich. We have knowledge of your 

untry from the movies. How do 
the Americans like the Argentine? 

Everybody talks about this war. I 
listen to war news broadcasts several 
times a day. I guess that nearly 

eryone here in America knows 

hat is going on in the war fronts 
ilmost as soon as it happens. 

| forgot to describe myself. I am 
five feet six inches, and have dark 
hair and black eyes. 

We speak the Spanish language. 
Now some words in the Spanish 
language. Ruego a usted, acepte mis 

is sinceros saludos de su amigo 
Sud Americano.® 


} 


—FERNANDO 


“" pray you, accept my most sin- 
cere greetings, from your South 
.merican friend. 


March 9-14, 1942 








« Good Neighbor News « 
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Small, Modern- 
That's Uruguay 


What kind of country is Uruguay? 

It is the smallest republic in South 
America, and one of the most pro- 
gressive. Elementary school educa- 
tion is compulsory, and pupils are 
even provided with free textbooks, 
paper, and pencils. 

Both men and women vote in Uru- 
guay, and are fined if they fail to 
do so. There is little crime, and capi- 
tal punishment has been abolished. 
Farmers are given free seeds. Old 
age pensions and a minimum wage 
law have been in effect for 20 years. 

Uruguay is chiefly a pastoral* 
country, Gauchos in gay pink, blue, 
or green ponchos* gallop across its 
pampas. Cattle and sheep graze to 
the edge of the capital city, Monte- 
video. 

A third of the population lives in 
busy, modern Montevideo. The city 
is a popular summer resort with 
South Americans because of its warm 
climate. At Christmas time (mid- 
summer in Uruguay), it is fragrant 
with the scent of roses, which gives 
it the name, “City of Roses.” 

The word Montevideo is old Port- 
uguese for “I see a mountain!” One 
of Magellan’s sailors exclaimed this 
when he sighted a hill where the city 
now stands. 








Uruguay President 


Abolishes Congress 


Uruguay’s President took full con- 
trol of the government and dissolved* 
Congress Feb. 21. In a radio address, 
he explained this 
was because the 
opposition party 
“wanted a gov- 
ernment with a 
Nazi attitude.” 

The President 
is General Alfredo 
Baldomir, a mem- 
ber of the Liberal 
President Baldomir Partv. He is a 
friend of the United Nations, but 
conservatives. in Congress have 
blocked his measures. These oppo- 
nents are led by Senator Luis Alberto 
de Herrera. Uruguay’s constitution 
gives them half the seats in the 
Senate and three Cabinet posts, re- 
gardless of their popularity with 
voters. 

Army troops took over important 
buildings in Montevideo to prevent 
violence. The population took the 
action calmly. 

For the present, a Council of State 
will rule the country, until an elec- 
tion can be held. 

At the Rio de Janeiro conference, 
Uruguay favored a strong stand 
against the Axis. 





The an Americar 


Bucher from Three Lions 


Uruguayans honor the pioneers of covered wagon days just as we do. This 
bronze monument, called La Carreta (The Cart), stands in a Montevideo park. 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 
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EMPER PARATUS — Always 
Ready—that’s the motto of the 
United States Coast Guard. 
And the men of the Coast Guard live 
up to this motto. They are always 
ready for just about any job that has 
to be done on the water. 
In peacetime, the Coast Guard is 
a part of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment. One of its duties is to watch 
out for smugglers, who try to bring 
in goods without paying the customs 
taxes. 
the Coast Guard 
becomes a part of our fighting forces. 
It is transferred to the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

Coast Guard ships patrol the seas, 
to rescue the victims of Axis subma- 
rine attacks. Coast Guard men patrol 


In time ot war, 


the shores, guarding against any at- 
tempt of the Axis to invade the U. S. 


Besides these duties, Uncle Sam’s 
handymen of the sea have many 
other jobs to perform. Here are a 


few of them: 

To enforce navigation laws for ships 
and boats 

lo care for lighthouses, lightships, and 
buovs 

To keep order at boat races and ship 
parades 

lo protect seals, whales, and certain 


kinds of fish 


men who might take them all, thus wip 


against hunters and fisher 


ing out the supply 


fo suppress mutinies —on merchant 
ships 

lo aid ships in distress, on the oceans 
and the Great Lakes. 


work and relief 
during floods on the Ohio and Mississippi 


lo carry on rescue 


Rivers 


To keep up an iceberg patrol, and 


warn ships away from the dangerous 
I 


bergs 


fo make goodwill tours to Central 








Dangerous iceberg 
viewed from deck 
of the Coast Guard 
Cutter Champlain, 
on International 
ice Patrol duty. 


Frederic Lewis 


American nations. On these tours, the 
Coast Guard men play baseball against 
local teams. 

To supervise all harbor traffic in our 
large seaports. 

To watch ships when munitions are 
loaded, so as to prevent sabotage. 

Coast Guard at Sea. The Coast 
Guard uses sturdy, fairly small ships 
which are called cutters. A cutter’s 
speed is not so important as its 
power. A cutter must have the abil- 
ity to maneuver in tight spots, close 
to sandbars and rocky shoals. 

The Coast Guard also uses ice- 
breakers, patrol boats, tugs, light- 
house tenders, harbor boats, and 
“buoy boats,” for tending the buoys. 
Fast motor cruisers called picket- 
boats are used in rescue work. 

Right now ‘one of the most impor- 
tant jobs of the Coast Guard is to 
keep up a Weather Patrol in the At- 
lantic Ocean. The Weather Patrol 
supplies reports which are of great 
value to the transatlantic clippers. 

Two Coast Guard cutters are sta- 
tioned in mid-Atlantic to gather this 
weather information. Meteorologists 
on the cutters make surface observa- 
tions, and three times a day send up 


M h of. Time 
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balloons. One of these balloons car- 
ries a scientific apparatus called the 
radio-sonde. 

The radio-sonde is an egg-shaped 

balloon which carries a~ cardboard 
box containing three delicate instru- 
ments: an altimeter to register air 
pressure; a U-tube to measure tem- 
perature; and a humidity gauge 
made of 10 strands of the finest hu- 
man hair. 
As the balloon rises, readings of 
air pressure,.temperature, and hu- 
midity are transmitted by radio to 
the ship below. The meteorologist 
studies these readings, to determine 
where the storms are and in which 
direction they are moving. 

Coast Guard Ashore. The Coast 
Guard men who are stationed along 
our beaches are called surfmen. A 
good surfman must be able to handle 
lifeboats as skillfully as a cowboy 
handles horses. 

In launching a boat, timing is the 
important thing. The big breakers 
usually come in groups of three, and 
then there is a “slatch”—a stretch of 
slack water. The trick is to watch for 
a good slatch coming, and then rush 
the boat into the water before the 
next breaker. 

Getting ashore is equally difficult. 
The boat must be kept at right angle 
to the waves, on the back side of a 
wave. The stern*® must be kept down 
in the water. If the stern comes up 
and the bow* goes down, trouble 












With shoulder line-throwing gun, a 
line is shot from Coast Guard boat 
to ship. Hawser is tied to line, then 
hauled to ship. Gun shoots 150 yds. 











*® See Vocabulary Drill, P. 8 


Photo above: Grumman twin-engined amphibian plane 
used by the Coast Guard for offshore patrol and rescue 
work. Note retractable wheels. At sea, they are drawn 
into round openings, and plane becomes a flying boat. 


Photo at right: Rescue from stranded ship by a breeches 
buoy. Note traveling block, which runs along hawser. 


begins. The boat may broach (turn 
parallel to the waves) and capsize 

fo control the boat’s speed, the 
lrogue, or sea anchor, is used. It is 
1 canvas bag which is towed behind 
the boat. It fills with water and re- 
tards*® the boat. If the surfman wants 
to go faster, he pulls a cord which 
empties the drogue. 

Sometimes the sea is so heavy that 

boat cannot go out to a wrecked 
ship. Then the breeches buoy is 
used, 

A Lyle gun—a very small cannon— 
shoots a rope out to ‘the ship. To the 
end of this rope is fastened a two- 
inch hawser.* The men on the wreck 
haul away at the rope, and pull the 
hawser out to the ship. 


Ewing Galloway 


One end of the hawser is made 
fast to the mast; the other end is at- 
tached to a sand anchor on the 
beach. 

The breeches buoy is a ring buoy 
(or “life-saver”) large enough to pass 
over a man’s hips. Fastened to it is a 
stout pair of canvas breeches. The 
breeches buoy is slung from a trav- 
eling block, which runs on the haw- 
ser. It is hauled out to the wreck. 

A man climbs into it, sitting in the 
breeches with the buoy around his 
waist. In this manner, one by one, 
the shipwrecked men are hauled 
ashore. 

Coast Guard in the Air. Coast 
Guardsmen take to the air for many 
purposes. 


International 








When a hurricane is coming, 
Coast Guard planes drop warnings 
to fishing boats which do not have a 
radio. 

Coast Guard planes fly over our 
large seaports every day, to make 
sure that all ships are obeying the 
harbor rules. 

Coast Guard planes patrol off- 
shore. They swoop low over every 
ship, in order to identify it. 

Coast Guard flyers take sick per- 
sons from ships at sea and rush them 
to hospitals. This is a very difficult 
task. The big plane must be landed 
in the open sea; the sick man must 
be transferred from ship to plane; 
and the plane must then take off 
from the swelling, rolling sea. 

Coast Guard Reserve. This organi- 
zation, and the Coast Guard Auxil- 
iary are composed of private citizens 
who have volunteered their boats 
and their services to Uncle Sam. 

About 4,000 men have volum- 
teered. Their boats are little sail- 
boats, launches, cabin cruisers, fish- 
ing smacks, yachts. 

These boats patrol islands, bays, 
and inlets. The skippers listen to 
waterfront gossip, and investigate 
strangers and strange boats. They 
are on the lookout for spies and 
Fifth Columnists. 


Uncle Sam takes control 


* See Vocabulary Drill, P. 8 


of Axis 
ships in our harbors—another job for 
the Coast Guard! These Guardsmen 
are boarding a German freighter. 
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1 COAST GUARD 


Match phrases in the righthand column with words 
in the lefthand column. Each right answer coufits 5. 
Total, 30. 

_Alwavs Ready lifeboats 


A. Guardsmen who 


on beaches 


man 


Surtmen B. Method of hauling shipwrecked 


men ashore 
Breeches Buoy ; 
. Name for Coast Guard ships 


4.____ Radio-Sonde D. Motto of Coast Guard 


E. Private citizens who volunteer 


—Cutters 
ships and services 


; Weather 
Patrol to get its information 


Coast Guard used by 


Reserve 


Apparatus 


My score 


SEA POWER 


Here is a list of incomplete statements. Following 
them is a list of phrases which complete the statements. 
After each statement write the letter of the phrase 
which completes it correctly. Each right answer counts 
5. Total, 30. 


1. In 1588, the English showed the importance of 


seamanship 


2. The 


We!!! 


Japanese showed the importance of air 


3. Nelson prevented an invasion of Britain 


1. In the Civil War, the North defeated the South 


partly 


5. In World War I the Allied and American fleets 


kept open the lifeline to Britain and France 


6. The Nazis showed the importance of air power 


by shutting it off from the outside world. 

by convoying ships. 

by sinking the Repulse and Prince of Wales. 

by invading Norway and Crete. 

by defeating the Spanish Armada. 

by smashing the French and Spanish fleets at 
Tratalgai 


My score 


or more 
® Kinnar’ Ave 
York N Y 


8 t ' or twe 
s rit ffice: 4 
49 s ' New 


Herbert McCracken. Director of Sales Ss 
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3 WHO AND WHAT ARE THEY? 


Check the right ending to each of the following state- 
ments. Score 8 points each. Total, 40. 


1. The Igorots are (a) tribesmen of the Philippines; 
(b) Japanese fifth columnists in Java; (c) head hunters of 
Borneo, (d) original inhabitants of the Hawaiian Islands. 

2. Henry L. Stimson is (a) U. S. Secretary of the 
Navy; (b) U.S. Secretary of War; (c) Head of the War 
Production Board; (d) Vice President of the U. S. 


9 


3. The Assam Road is a new highway between (a) 
Fairbanks, Alaska, and Seattle, Washington; (b) Sadiya, 
India, and Chungking, China; (c) Rangoon, Burma, and 
Chungking, China; (d) Bandar Shahpur, Iran, and Tiflis, 
Russia. 


4. Calcutta and Chittagong are cities of (a) India; (b) 
Burma; (c) Java; (d) Thailand. 


Baldomir is (a) Commander of Nether- 
lands troops in Java; (b) President of Argentina; (c) 
President of Uruguay; (d) Commander of Mexican 
Army. 


5. General 


My score 


My total score 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


stern, page 6, third column. The rear end of a boat. 


bow (bou), page 6, third column, The front end of a 
boat. 


retard (ree-TARD), page 7, first column. To slow 
down 


hawser (HAW-zer), page 7, first column. A large 
rope for towing a ship or tying it up at a dock. 


dissolve (dih-ZOLV), page 5, third column. When 
applied to a legislature, this means to put an end to 
its work, at least for the time being. From Latin 
dissolvere, meaning “to set free.” 


pastoral (PASS-toe-ral), page 5, second column. Of 
country life or shepherds. 


poncho (PON-cho), page 5, second column. A 
Spanish-American cloak like a blanket, with a slit in 


the middle for the head. 


Shah, page 4, third column. A Persian word used as 
a title for the ruler in a number of Eastern countries. 


abdicate (AB-dih-kate), page 4, third column. To 
resign or give up some power, such as the position of 
ruler. 


Oppenheim Advertising Manager Member of the Audit Bureav of 
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WORK OF COAST GUARD 
IS TIMELY SUBJECT 


The U. S. Coast Guard well deserves a place in your 
class’s study of our armed forces. (Theme Article, pages 6 
and 7.) Founded in 1790 upon the suggestion of Alexander 
Hamilton, it was first called the United States Revenue- 
Marine Service, later the United States Revenue-Cutter 
Service. 

The Coast Guard has had a colorful and daring history. 
With the nation at war on both oceans, its réle is today 
more important than ever. 

Among the duties of the versatile Coast Guard is that 
of enforcing law in Alaska, including the protection of 
Alaskan salmon, game, birds, fur seals and sea otter. The 
Coast Guard renders medical aid to Eskimos, and on occa- 
sion performs marriages among them. 

Discussion Questions 


1. How is the Coast Guard helping in the war? Why is its 
ob especially important in these times? 


2. What is the Coast Guard’s duty as a part of the 


lreasury Department? 
3. Coast Guardsmen have been called “jack tars of all 
trades.” Can you explain this nickname? 
Fact Questions 
1. What is the motto of the Coast Guard? 
2. Name three of the Coast Guard’s duties. 
3. What is a Coast Guard ship called? 
. How does the Weather Patrol get its information? 
5. What are surfmen? 
3. What is a breeches buoy and how is it used? 
. Name one task performed by Coast Guard pilots. 
. What does the Coast Guard Reserve do? 


FAR EAST BATTLEFRONTS—Pp. 2,3 
Discussion Questions 


1. Propaganda statements from Germany and Japan say 
Americans are “soft.” What cid President Roosevelt say in 
ora to this? Do you agree? 

Why was it good military strategy for the retreating 
ia to burn the city of Rangoon? 
Fact Questions 

1. What happened near Santa Barbara, Calif., while Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was making his “map speech” on Feb 23rd? 

2. What happened at Los Angeles to cause Secretary of 
War Stimson and Secretary of the Navy Knox to issue con- 
flicting statements? 

3. Why can’t the Burma Road be used now? What new 
road is being constructed as a supply route to China? 


4. What Filipino tribesmen are fighting with General 
MacArthur on Bataan? 


MIDDLE EAST—P. 4 


Discussion Questions 
1. Turkey is trying to remain neutral, as other nations 
have tried. Do you think that Turkey will succeed? 


2. For what reasons do the Axis nations want to conquer 
the Middle East? 


Fact Questions 


1. What natural product makes the Middle East valu- 
able’ Name four nations of the Middle East. 
. What is Turkey’s policy in the war? 
3. What Middle Eastern nation does the supply route 
to a pass through? 


. What would be the goal of an Axis drive on Egypt. 


$CHOLAS TIC 


HISTORICAL CARTOON—P. 9 


In discussing this page, refer also to the historical car- 
toons in the Oct. 13, 1941, issue of Junior Scholastic (Free- 
dem of the Seas); and the Jan. 5, 1942, issue (Our Navy's 
Fighting Record). Point out to pupils how sea power has 
proved effective in the present war. Sea power is still one 
of the chief barriers against a German invasion of England. 
The escape of British troops from Dunkirk was _ possible 
largely because of sea power. We depend on sea power to 
convoy shipping, and to protect our AEF’s. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Give some examples of sea power in the present war. 

$; Why is it important to support sea power with air 
power? Can you give illustrations? 

3. Why is our Navy called the “first line of defense”? 
— Questions 


What did the sinking of the Repulse and Prince of 
W ih prove about sea power? 
2. How did sea power help the Allies win World War I? 
3. How did sea power help the North win our Civil War? 
. What British hero thwarted Napoleon’s invasion plan? 
5. Name a strategic naval base belonging to Britain. 
3. What happened to the Spanish Armada in 1588? 


STAMPS TELL STORIES 
BEHIND THE HEADLINES—P. 16 


Use these Balinese stamps to motivate a study and dis- 
cussion of the native peoples of the East Indies, whose 
islands lie in the path of Japanese conquest. Ask pupils to 
consider the war from the native point of view as a basis of 
discussion. 


The Balinese are an intelligent, happy people, who for 
centuries have cultivated the art of living. They are fond 
of drama, professional dancing, music and games, and are 
expert craftsmen and weavers. Refer to the book review, 
Man Is a Weaver, on page 10. 


“Americans All’ 


We recommend Americans All, an excellent 16-mm. 
sound film on Latin America, photographed by Julien Bryan 
for the Office of Inter-American Affairs. Scene above from 
film shows Latin American boys at play. Send your request 
to the Coordinator’s Office, Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library, 11 West 53rd St., New York, N. Y. Only charge is 
transportation cost. Other films are being prepared. 
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SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 


How can schools bring the war home to pupils? 

To help you solve that problem, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and nine publishers of classroom periodicals (among 
them, ourselves) have prepared a booklet called What the 
War Means to Us. 

This is a teaching guide containing five classroom units, 
with references and suggested activities. You can procure a 
copy free of charge by writing Scholastic Publications, 430 
Kinnard Ave., Dayton, O. 

The pamphlet suggests three methods of organizing study 
of the war. One method is a weekly school assembly forum. 
This is particularly suited to smaller schools, where student 
panels or an outside speaker can pre- 
sent a previously announced topic. 
Social studies classes should supple- 
ment .the assemblies with group 
discussions. 

A second method is a rotation of 
assembly forums. In a larger school, 
this method allows small groups of 
students, meeting on different days, 
to analyze the same topic. 

A third method is lengthening the 
school day, in order to add a period 
for wartime study. 

The U. S. Office of Education rec- 
ognizes the usefulness of classroom 
periodicals in giving pupils the nec- 
essary background material for classroom discussions. 
Junior Scholastic is meeting that need with carefully 
prepared Theme Articles each week, showing how the 
nation’s armed forces and defense industries are coérdinat- 
ing their efforts to win the war. Headline News provides a 
news review with background such as newspapers cannot 
give under pressure of daily publication. Junior Scholastic’s 
large, legible maps are invaluable aids to an understanding 
of World War II. 


Highlights of What the War Means to Us 


Unit One traces America’s transition from peace to war 
following the attack on Pear] Harbor. Topics included in the 
unit outline are the change in our national outlook; changes 
in individual and family life caused by the draft, longer 
hours of work, and altered living standards; changes in 
community life; and pupil participation in the war effort. 

One suggested school activity is a survey of community 
war activities. Pupils should prepare for this survey by get- 
ing in touch with the local Defense Council to dae 
what committees have been organized. Relation of local 
committees to the state program and the OCD; organization 
of selective service boards; and the rationing system, will 
enter into the study. 

Information can be presented with diagrams, charts, and 
maps. Services to which pupils contribute can be marked 
with special colors or pins. Pupils must realize that informa- 
tion about military or naval bases in the locality cannot be 
released, and that detailed maps of such services should not 
exist outside the armed forces. 

Other units to be summarized on this page in succeeding 
issues are: We Look Back; What “We” and “They” Stand 
For; What We Are Doing Now; and Where Do We Go 


From Here? 





Free! Defense for America, a 16-mm. sound film show- 
ing how industry has changed from peacetime output to 
wartime production. Write the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
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INDEX TO INDIES 


(Concluded from March 2 Teachers Edition) 


Kupang (KOO-pang). Capital of Timor. 

Lombok (lom-BOK). Volcanic island east of Bali. 

Loyalty Islands. Vichy-controlled group east of Australia. 

Macassar (ma-KAS-ar). Capital of Celebes. Also Strait 
between Celebes and Borneo, where U. S. and Dutch 
patrols severely damaged Japanese convoy. Once a hair oil 
was named for Macassar, considered most exotic corner of 
globe. Hair brushed with this oil left stains on backs of 
chairs. Hence doilies, or antimacassars, protect chairs. 

Malacea Strait (ma-LAK-a). Between Sumatra, Malaya. 

Marshall Islands. Japanese-mandated island base. 

Menado (muh-NAH-doh). Long east-west peninsula on 
northern Celebes. Most densely populated part of island. 

Moluceas or Spice Islands (mo-LUK-ez). Fertile, moun- 
tainous group between Celebes and New Guinea. Now 
chiefly in Japanese hands. Exports are pearls, spices, fish, 
edible birds’ nests. 

Nauru (NAH-uh-roo) British mandated island with 
phosphate mines, near Marshall and Gilbert groups. 

New Britain. One of Bismarck group, mandated to Aus- 
tralia. Seized by Japanese, used as base of attack. 

New Caledonia. French island east of Australia. 

New Guinea (GHIN-ih). Second-largest island in world 
(Greenland is largest). Only partially explored. Some head- 
hunters and cannibals in interior. Tribes vary from giants 
to pigmies. Women wear grass skirts. Yamas, bananas, sugar 
cane. Dense jungles Mountains higher than any in U. S. 
British New Guinea (western part) also called Papua. 

Sumba (SOOM-ba). Once called Sandalwood Island, 
trom large exports of sandalwood. In Lesser Sundas. 

Sumbawa (sum-BAH-wah). In Lesser Sundas. Great vol- 
canic eruption, 1815. Rice, teak, livestock. 

Sunda Islands (SUN-dah). Chain of islands, including 
Sumatra and Java. Lesser Sundas stretch east of Java. 

Sunda Strait. Channel between Sumatra and Java. 

Surabaya (soo-rah-BAH-yah). Greatest naval base in 
Netherlands Indies. On Java. 

Tarakan (tah-rah-KAHN). Small island off Borneo, 
seized by Japanese. Oil wells destroyed by Dutch. 

Timor (teh-MOHR). Easternmost of Sunda Islands. Near 
Australia. Natives believe in taboos. Each village has a 
cleared spot where no stone or twig may be moved without 
bringing misfortune, natives say. Invaded by Japanese. 

Torres Strait (TOR-ez). Between Australia, New Guinea. 





Answers to Quiz, Page 8 




















COAST GUARD: D, A, B, F, C, E. 

SEA POWER: E, C, F, A, B, D. 

NEWS: a, b, b, a, c. 
‘ i 
JUNIOR JOURNALISTS, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC ; 
220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
! 
; Please send Junior Journalist card and JSA 
; button for 
i 
r 
' Pupil’s name. Grade—___ 
, 1 
i 
: School Town State 
! 1 
By whom was work judged? ; 
} 
Teacher's Signatur 
MEE REE Sr. ; 
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Your Students Will Like These Books 


7” Which Help Them Improve Their 


Personalities and Enjoy Leisure 


BOY dates GIRL 
by Gay Head 


Brass tacks advice on ETIQUETTE... 
VOICE .. . POSTURE CONDUCT... 
DRESS . .. MAKEUP MANNERS... 
What to do and how to do it. 


SECOND SERIES is a continued story ot 
typical high school students’ adventures in 
etiquette against the background of a real 
school. Popular with boys and girls alike. 80 
pages, colored cover. Humorous illustrations. 
FIRST SERIES is a witty, conversational etiquette book tor adoles- 
ents. Contains advice about manners, voice, personal appearance, 
iress, etc. Does work you like done in your classroom. Thirteen 
hapters on etiquette, clothes, manners, etc. help turn ugly duck- 
ings into swans. 46 pages, colored cover, humorous illustrations. 


Both BOY DATES GIRL books are best sellers in 
this field year after year. 


Single copy 35c each 
100 or more. 20c¢ each 


i r-Gad, mm fo) !ti: a rier 


(Personality Quotient) 


AN ANTHOLOGY of helpful information, bio- 
‘raphical sketches and tests for young people on 
vays to improve their personalities. Helps your stu- 
ents improve their personality quotients with in- 
pirational — quizzes, articles on inferiority complex, bullying, 
nterviews for jobs, charm, ugly ducklings, etc. interestingly illus- 
trated and very popular with both boys and girls 32 pages. 


We've sold thousands of these books at 25c each 
NOW PRICES REDUCED TO 15¢ each 


i3c each for 10 or more 


HOW TO JUDGE 










































10 or more. 25c each 


Prices are postpaid. 





HOW TO 
IUDCE 


Paleowale), Bi fagti:7 3: 





And how To Organize A Photoplay Civo 
SECOND PRINTING by popular demand. [his 
book will lead your students to see and value the 
best in motion pictures. [t's a handbook for photo- 
play analysis and enjoyment that is expressly de- 
gned tor classroom study Special chapters on plot, theme, en- 
ertainment value, dramatic structure. characterization, diction, cos- 
ume, stage set. photography, lighting, direction, etc 


Single copy 20c 10 or more. 15¢ each 


NOTICE THE SPECIAL LOW PRICES FOR CLASSROOM ORDERS 
ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID Please send cash with your order 





Bee CHT OF THE PAST) «* 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP. a Division of Scholastic Publications JST 
Printing and Publishing office, 430 Kinnard Avenue. Dayton, Ohio 
Enclosed is my check or money order for $ 
copies of BOY DATES GIRL 
—First Series 


copies of BOY DATES GIRL 
—Second Series 


. Please send me: 
copies of WATCH YOUR P.Q. 


copies of HOW TO JUDGE 
MOTION PICTURES 


Name 


School 
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YOUR STUDENTS WILL ENJOY 
READING AND USING THESE BOOKS 
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distory Series 


r. Because of our long coastline on two oceans 
depended on the Navy as our first line of defense. 
rilliant victories which airplanes have scored over 
in the Second World War do not mean that sea 
no longer important. The nation whose navy con- 
seas can continve to receive vital war supplies 
iping its enemies from obtaining them. It is true, 
that naval commanders must pay more atten- 
r power. They must base their plans. on greater 
« between airplanes and warships. 
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AKE a look at the clothes you are 

wearing. They may be made of 
cotton or wool, linen or silk. These 
textiles are made by weaving 
threads together. But do you know 
how mankind ' irst learned to weave, 
how to turn the flax plant into linen, 
the silkworm’s cocoon into silk? 

The new book, Man is a Weaver, 
by Elizabeth Chesley Baity (Viking 
Press, New York), tells the answers 
to these questions. It goes far back 
through history to the era of the 
caveman, when the well-dressed 
man wore an animal skin and knew 
nothing of textile-making. 

Spiders had spun webs and birds 
had woven nests of twigs for long 
ages before the idea of spinning and 
weaving first occurred to man. Man- 
kind dissavesed how to spin and 
weave at some unknown time in the 
Stone Ages. Weaving came before 
cloth-making, and the earliest weav- 
ing was probably the lacing together 
of two sets of materials to make a 
basket or mat. 

Stone Age weavers gathered reeds 
and other ‘plants in order to weave. 
But these materials are stiff and 
could not be spun into yarn. Yarn 
and thread do not grow—they must 
be spun by twisting together many 
short animal or plant fibers to make 
one long, strong thread. The spin- 
ning of yarn was one of the most 
important inventions made by the 
people of the Stone Age. 

The first thread was probably 
spun without the aid of any tool— 
just by twisting the fibers out of the 
woolly mass and winding them on a 
stick. The stick had a notch in one 
end to keep the thread from slipping 
off. Perhaps, as she wound a length 
of thread, Stone Age woman 
happened to drop the stick. Since 
she still held the thread, the stick 
hung in the air, twisting around on 
the length of thread. 

{s it spun, it twisted the yarn 
more quickly that she could tw ist it 
with her fingers. She watched the 
twist run up the thread. Then she 
wound the length of twisted yarn 
on the stick and dropped it again! 


some 
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MAN YS A WEAVER annaannnnannnnn: 


She had discovered how to speed up 
the tiresome job of spinning. 

Later on, it was discovered that by 
fastening a stone to the end of the 
stick, the extra weight made the 
thread twist more evenly. This stick 
with the stone fastened to it was 
the first spindle. The stone weight 
was called the spindle whorl. _ 

No one knows just how or when 
the loom was invented, and yarn is 
woven into cloth on a loom. Just 
as soon as people began to try to 
weave threads of wool or flax into 
cloth, they saw the need for some 
sort of frame to keep the threads 
from becoming tangled. 

Someone thought of tying the 
warp threads (threads running 
lengthwise) to a stick which could 
be hung from a roof or tree. This 
would leave the weaver’s hands free 
to weave the filling thread in among 
the warp threads. 

But it was slow work lifting every 
other warp thread in order to pass 
the filling thread under it. Someone 
thought of fastening every other 
warp thread to a stick, so they could 
all be lifted at the same time, and 
the filling thread run through at one 
stroke. This stick is called the heald 
rod. 

The four basic fibers from which 


By Elizabeth 


thread is spun are silk, flax, wool 
and cotton. 

The first silk was spun some 2700 
years before Christ by the Chinese 
Empress Si-ling-chi. She "ey the 
people of China how to make silk 

Before the time of Christ, Chinese 
silk was brought to other countries 
by traders, but the Chinese guarded 
the secret of silk-making so carefull) 
that for hundreds of years they alone 
knew how, to spin silk thread. By 
Chinese law, anyone who tried to 
carry silkworms out of China was 
killed. But in 289 A. D., four Chinese 
girls were kidnapped and taken to 
Japan, where they were forced to 
teach the Japanese how to make silk 

Next, the secret leaked out to 
India. A Chinese princess who mar 
ried an Indian prince smuggled silk- 
worms out of her native country in 
her headdress. From India _ the 
knowledge of silk-making spread to 
Byzantium, and then to Sicily. 

Until the secret of silk-making was 
known, there were some queer 
stories about its origin. Some of the 
Roman poets wrote that the Chinese 
combed it from flowers. 
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Illustration by C. B. Falls from 


Man Is a Weaver 
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(hesley Baity 


The Chinese used a loom in which 
the heald rods were worked by foot 
pedals. This left the weavers hands 
tree to throw the shuttle through the 
shed. The shed is the passage be- 
tween the two sets of threads on a 
loom. 

The Chinese also invented a loom 
on which patterns could be woven. 
It was from this loom that an 18th 
century European named Jacquard 
vot the idea for the loom upon which 
most modern patterned cloth is 
woven. 

The ancient Egyptians learned 
how to make linen from the flax 

plant. They left pictures in the 
tombs of their kings showing how 
this was done. 

The hard work of cloth-making 
was done by slaves. A bit of writing 
found on a tomb wall shows what 
the textile workers thought of their 
lives. It says: 

[he carpet-weaver inside the 
ouse is more miserable than a 
voman. His knees are at the place 

his heart. He does not taste the 

ir. If he should do but a little in a 
day of his weaving, he is pulled like 

lotus in the pool. He gives bread 
‘to the doorkeeper in order that he 
nay see daylight. 

The rulers and nobles of Egypt 
vere beautiful robes of fine white 
linen that were often pleated from 
houlder to toe.*In these delicate 

othes, they found it impossible to 
lo active work. Cool and crisp in 
their fine clothes, the Egyptians 
looked with disdain upon the rough 
oolen garments of traders from 
lesopotamia. 

Mesopotamia, known today as 

aq, was famous for its many flocks 

t sheep. Wool was the most popular 

xtile of the country. The records 
ft by the business men of ancient 

Mesopotamia show that each of its 

eat cities had many textile work- 
iops. Slaves were bought to make 
loth in these workshops. The fin- 
hed cloth was shipped to Egypt. 


March 9-14, 1942 
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The Greeks added the process of 
milling or fulling to the craft of mak- 
ing wool. Milling is a process of 
beating and washing woolen cloth 
until the fibers are locked together 
into a soft, furry surface. 

Textile workers in Greece had 
guilds, which-were a good deal like 
our labor unions of today. If workers 
belonging to a guild thought their 
wages too low, they could go on 
strike. The guilds compelled their 
members to keep textile-making up 
to a certain standard. They “alo 
buried dead members, and took care 
of the silk and helpless. 

Most Greek workshops specialized 
in making one kind of cloth. One 
might make only fine linen, and an- 
other might make rough strong 
woolen cloth. Or perhaps the shop 
would do only i of any one job: 
for example, card and wash the raw 
wool just shorn from the sheep. An- 
other shop further down the street 
would have the steaming dye-vats 
where the yarn or cloth was dyed. 


Towns specialized just as shops 
had. Before a wool garment reached 
its owner, it might have traveled all 
the way across Greece. In one town 
the wool may have been dyed, in an- 
other woven into cloth, and in a 
third embroidered. 


At the same time that the Egyp- 
tians were making their fine linens 
and the Chinese their silks, the peo- 
ple of India were spinning cotton 
and weaving it into cloth. 

In China the son of a weaver 
might, if he worked hard, reach the 
highe st post in his country’s govern- 
ment. But in India, the son of a 
weaver became a weaver. When he 
grew to manhood, he belonged to 
the weavers guild, of which his 
father was a member. This guild set 
hours of work and laid down the 
rules by which master weavers 
taught their trade to young workers. 
It took care of widows and children 
of members who had died. The great 
Indian leader, Mahatma Gandhi, 
wrote that these guilds were de- 
stroyed when the English conquered 
India. 
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merica 


IN A WORLD 
AT WAR 


* This series of short accounts of 
current international topics, written by 
expert historians, economists, lawyers, 
and scientists, is of vital interest to 
every American who is trying to make 
up his mind about the problems of 
today 


“Il find the series AMERICA IN A 
WORLD AT WAR a very useful set 
of pamphlets.”—Luther Gulick, Imnsti- 
tute of Public Administration 


“The whole series has been a tremen- 
dous help to us.”—Henriette Malkiel, 
OEM, Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs 


AMERICA FACES 
JAPAN 


By William C. Johnstone. This well- 
known authority on the Far East clari- 
fies the picture of America’s recent 
relations with her present enemy 


OUR ALLIES: 
The NETHERLANDS 
EAST INDIES 


By J. Anton de Haas. A short analysis 
of the richest colonies in the world and 
their importance to the economic life of 
the United States 


BUILDING OUR FENCES IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


By J. Anton de Haas. A discussion ot 
the economic and political weapons still 
available to the United States in its 
effort to combat the Nazi influence in 
this hemisphere. 








ANY 
12 Subscribe for $2 for the 
next 25; $3 for the next 
PAMPHLETS 39, including your choice 
$] of those now issued. 
. 





AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


WAR FOR POWER AND POWER 
FOR FREEDOM 


GERMAN GEOPOLITICS 

THE FAITH OF AN AMERICAN 
HITLER'S SPEECHES AND THE U.S. 
GERMANY THEN AND NOW 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION AND 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


GERMAN YOUTH AND THE NAZI 
DREAM 


FOOD OR FREEDOM: THE VITAL 
BLOCKADE 


HITLER’S CONQUEST OF AMERICA 


Write for description of complete 
series 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Write a Headline 


Your assignment this week is to 
write a headline for a news story. 

Your headline should summarize 
the story. Be concise, and avoid un- 
necessary words, such as the and is. 
Do not end a line with a preposition. 

Your headline is to be set in two 
lines of type. Each principal word 
will begin with a capital letter. The 
headlines on pages 2 and 5 of Junior 
Scholastic are set in this style. 

Each line of your head must have 
a character count between 12 and 
2U. Count letters and spaces care- 
fully. An m, a w, or a capital letter 
counts one-and-a-half. An i counts 
one-half. Spaces between words 
count one-half. Punctuation marks, 
such as commas and apostrophes, 
count one-half. 

You may write your headlines on 
the rules below. WARNING — Do 
not print in your headline until you 
are satisfied that it is the best you 
can write. You should write several 
headlines on scrap paper first, as real 
editors do. Then choose the best one. 

Before writing the headline, read 
the news story carefully. It is re- 
printed from the New York Times. 








SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 24.—Amer-. 
ican armed forces pressed a hunt by air 
and sea today for the Axis submarine 
which slunk close’ inshore last night and 
lobbed fifteen to twenty-five shells at 
the Bankline Oil Refinery near Santa 
Barbara 

As the search progressed the Army's 
Fourth Interceptor Command flashed 
a vellow “alert signal” at 7:15 P. M., 
affecting 200 miles of coastline from 
the vicinity of the submarine. 





Teachers! Use the coupon in Teachers 

Edition to obtain a Junior Journalist card 
no ISA button for your classroom winner 
each week. If a pupil who already has a 
card wins again, please request a star. 
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By CHARLOTTE SWANSON 
Central Junior High School, Albany, Ore. 


SEND CONTRIBUTIONS—JSA stands for Junior Scholastic Achievement. Pupils 
whose original writing is accepted receive a JSA button. Send contributions to JSA 
Club,“Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42d St., New York, N. Y. Be sure to state your age, 
grade, school, and school address. Contribution must have teacher’s endorsement. 





“JSA*CLUB- 


THE REFUGEES 


Far away and across the seas they came in bands, 

When the grim hordes lashed them from their lands. 

“There is a land where men are free : 
To live, to pray, to worship Liberty.” : 
So they told themselves, watching the distant shore 
And they wept for those who could see and hope no more. : 


Grade 9. Age 14. 


sepeneecenannens 





Good Work! 


Here are the Junior Journalists whose 
leads we thought showed skill on the 
assignment in the Jan. 12-17 issue: 


Jacqueline Keller, Bancroft School, 
Youngstown, O.; Mildred Ann Knox, Rob- 
ert L. Osborne H.S., Marietta, Ga.; John 
Reinertson, Forest City (la.) Jr. H.S.; Ella 
Deanne Shill, Lehi School, Mesa, Ariz.; 
Charles Little, Hawthorne School, Helena, 
Mont.; Elizabeth Bentley, Graves (Ga.) 
H.S.; Lonnie Smith, Cleveland (Mo.) 
School; Janice Alpert, Mark Train Jr. H.S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Anita Jones, Onancock 
(Va.) H.S.; Fern Flasher, East Pikeland 
Consolidated School, Phoenixville, Pa.; 
Barbara Carter, Phoenix (N. Y.) H.S.; Du- 
wayne O'Connell, Merrill ( Wis.) Jr. H.S. 

We especially liked the skill in chop- 
ping out extra words (Jan. 19-24 issue) 
shown by: 


John Alley, Harmony School, Mingo 
Junction, O.; Marguerite Tracey, Roosevelt 
School, Ossining, N.Y; Dorothy Kurkow- 
ski, St. Joseph School, Grenville, S. D.; 
Edel Tetlie, Madison (Minn.) School; 
Betty Lou Ginn, East Alamosa (Colo.) 
School; Charlotte Mertens, Morace Mann 
School, Denver, Colo.; Wheeler Johnson, 
Hawthorne School, Helena, Mont.; Vir- 
ginia Harris, Cleveland (Mo.) School; 
Marie Ogawa, Mark Twain Jr. H.S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Charles Rimolde, Holy Rosary 
School, Duluth, Minn.; Shelley Steinmann, 
P.S. 5, Cedarhurst, N.Y.; James Quinton, 
School for the Blind, Muskogee, Okla.; 
Lela Marie Norris and Norma Wehl, Be- 
loit (Kans. ) School; Shirley Oltman, Mack- 
inaw (Ill.) School; Cynthia Baldwin, York 
Beach School, York, Maine; Pearl Ober- 
man, Jr. H.S. 149, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Jane 
Anne Sharpe, Roosevelt School, River For- 
est, Ill; Priscilla Smink, Lykens ( Pa.) 
School; Mary Stockley, Marion ( Ark.) 
H.S.; and Gordon Fleming, Jackson Inter- 
mediate School, Detroit, Mich. 





LETTERS 
RECEIVED 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

In the Jan. 5-10 issue of Junior Scho! 
astic, page 9, there is a picture called 
“Resourcefulness.” It shows Commo 
dore O. H. Perry and his vessel Lau 
rence. In your picture he carries the 
flag reading “Don’t Give Up the Ship. 

But history books say that Captain 
James Lawrence, of the ship C a 
peake, cried out as he was dying 
“Don’t Give Up the Ship.” 

Carole Anderson, 
Grade 8, 
Pipestone, Minnesota 


Captain Lawrence said the famous words 
in a naval battle on June 1, 1813. Afte: 
Lawrence’s death, Commodore Perry used 
the words on his flag.—Editor. 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

In the issue of Feb. 2-7, page 9, the 
date of the opening of the Panama 
Canal was stated as 1911. We believe it 
to be 1914. 

Dorothy Bond, Grade B, 
Jefferson School No. 9, 
Garfield, New Jersey. 

Right you are. The Canal was opened 
on Aug. 15, 1914.—Editor. 
Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

In the Feb. 16-21 issue, you say that 
Vladivostok is at the western end of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad. Shouldn’t it 
say eastern end? 

Billy Voshell, 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
Eastern is correct.—Eprror. 


Junior Scholastic 
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( CHANTS the town of Centralia, 

(linois, the whole year ‘round. To 
them, Superman is just another fel- 
low whose name begins with “S.” 
Their hero is a superboy—Dwight 
Dyke” Eddleman, the greatest all- 
ound high school athlete in Amer- 


In basketball, Dyke is the highest 
corer in the country. He is known 
is the “Wondershot.” In three .sea- 
sons of play, he has scored 1866 
points. The college record for four 
vears is around 1600. 

in football, Dyke is all-state quar- 
terback; and in track he is an out- 
standing high jumper, broad jumper, 
ind quarter-miler. He has been 
scholastic high jump champion of 
Illinois for two years. Last season, 
e cleared 6 feet 5% inches. 

Though Centralia has no baseball 
team, Dyke gets plenty of oppor- 

ities to play. Last year, while 
ttending summer school at Culver 
Military Academy, he pitched six 


CENTRALIA WONDERSHOT 


Eddleman! Eddleman! He’s our man! 











lake this trim and husky thirteen- 
ind-a-half-footer out in the cool, 
risp breezes. Watch the jaunty way 
he handles. Old Town’s lapstrake 
insures this sailing dinghy against 
trains and leaks. She’s built to “take 
it” for many years. Ninety square 
feet of sail. Bow and side decking. 
Effortless centerboard control. All 
brass fittings. Economical to own. 
FREE CATALOG shows boats and 
inoes of all types. Write today! Old 
lown Canoe Company, 853 Elm 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 





~ ~ 


“Old Town Boats” 
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SPORTS 


If he can’t do it, no one can! 


games, won five of them, including 
a one-hit game. And at bat he 
smacked six home runs. 

Dyke is a big fellow, trim and 
well-proportioned for his 6 feet 2 
inches and 186 pounds. Height is a 
considerable asset to a_ basketball 
player, but great players need other 
qualities—speed and _ball-handling 
ability. The Centralia wondershot 
can move fast, and his big hands 
are a partial explanation of his amaz- 
ing control over the ball. 

He sticks to a pretty rigid training 
schedule. In bed by 9:30 every 
night; up at 7. He usually stops in 
the school gym for a 30-minute 
workout before his first class in the 
morning. His favorite study is his- 
tory. Centralia students have elected 
him president of the student body. 

For whiling the time away, Dyke 
enjoys listening to records, sweet 
and swing. Every Sunday afternoon 
he goes to the movies. Cowboy pic- 
tures are his favorites, especially 
those featuring Gene Autry. His fa- 
vorite actress is Judy Garland and 
his favorite author, Charles Dickens. 

Of the sports he plays, he likes 
basketball best, football next, and 
then track. He began playing basket- 
ball in the fourth grade of elemen- 
tary school. By the next season, he 
was good enough to make the 
school’s all-star team. 

His greatest thrill came as a fresh- 
man at Centralia High, when he 
broke every scoring record in the 
state high school basketball tourna- 
ment. His ambition is to become a 
basketball coach. 

H. L. Masin, Sports Editor 


Lesson 


A mother, with about 
discipline, accompanied her small son on 
his first day at school and went into con- 
ference with his new teacher. 

“Now it may happen that my boy will 
do something wrong,’ she told the teacher, 
“and here’s the best way to handle such a 
situation. If you ever catch my boy doing 
something he shouldn’t—slap the boy next 
to him. That'll frighten him.” 


her own ideas 


PLAY BALL — KEEP FIT 


The President of the U. S. has given Base- 
ball the GO signal for ‘42. American boys 
and men must be fit—healthy—strong—in- 
dustrious. To work hard and get results, 
Americans must have time to relax, and 
Baseball, the All-American game, provides 
the relaxation and builds healthy bodies. 


eS 


DIMAGGIO WILLIAMS MIZE 


Choose your baseball bats as the Cham- 
pions do and insist on your favorite 
player's autograph and the Louisville 
Slugger Trademark on 
the bat you buy. 

FREE. A copy of 
“Famous Slugger Year 
Book for 1942". Ask 
our dealer or send 5c 
in stamps direct to 
Department S-32. 






















































ROBERTS 


A SERIES BY WELDON 





FINE, pink rubber. 

Unique, special bias shape. 

The kind of eraser you've 

always wanted for all erasing, pen- 

cil writing, or artwork. The rubber 

stays fresh! 10c at your stationer’s 
or art supply shop. 


rn 


a Write for 
~ information NOW 
© Cre? on the 1941-42 
2% WELDON ROBERTS 


e* SCHOLASTIC AWARDS CONTEST 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 
Newark, N. J. 













RACTICAL step. iby 
step directions for suc * 


AMATEUR 











: cessful school t icasts 
i BROADCASTERS ( nee ‘Gtinn 6 vedio 4 
guild scripts 
SHANDBOOK ee effects music r 
z wiring school for sound producing the broad- 
cast 64 pes 





with drawings & photos ‘Thousendogl 
wsold at 50c. NOW REDUCED TO 25¢ 
10 or more 20c a copy. Send cash with order to: x 


‘ v / SCHOLASTIC 20 
BOOKSHOP 
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NOMA TERS 


CAPTAIN OF THE CLOUDS 


A Warner Bros. Picture 


This is the story of a Canadian 
bush pilot who wanted to serve his 
country by joining the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force. A bush pilot is a 
Canadian flyer who delivers the 
mail, and earns a bit of extra money 
on the side by carrying packages. 
sledge dogs, and mes- 
sages across Canada. 


passengers, 


Brian MacLean (James Cagney) 
was a good bush pilot. He was dar- 
ing and nervy. He owned his own 
plane and felt that he had a right to 
take risks with it. But when he 
signed up with the Air Force, he 
found that he wasn’t suited to Army 
flying 

He was too old to be sent into 
battle. He was kept at the air base 
to teach young pilots And he taught 
them his They learned 
from him to take too many risks and 
to depend too much on their own 
pluck. Finally, he was thrown out of 
the Air Force in disgrace. By a trick 
he managed to get back into the 
Army. He died in a surprise attack 
when he was flying planes from 
Canada to England. 

We think this is a film that air 
minded people will want to see. The 
technicolor shots of the planes and 
the vast Canadian landscape are ex- 
cellent. But we did not like the story. 
It is not true to life. Tricks like the 
one at the end of the picture don't 
happen in the Army. And pilots like 
the one who is the hero of this pic- 
ture will never help anybody to win 
a war. A war demands obedience, 
common sense, and calm courage— 
not the risky, undependable sort of 
daring that James Cagney shows in 
this picture. 


Own Wi: ay. 


James Cagney, the bush pilot, in- 
structs cadets of Royal Canadian 
Air Force in Captains of the Clouds. 


MISTER V 
A United Artists Picture 


Here's another film from blitzed 
England. It’s the story of a certain 
Mr. Smith (Leslie Howard) who is 
an absent-minded professor of ar- 
chaeology by day and a savior of 
anti-Nazi Germans in his leisure. 

Mr. Smith amazes his students one 
May morning by announcing that 
he’s planning to go on an archaeo- 
logical expedition in Germany. What 
for? say they. To discover whether 
there really was an original Aryan 
man, says he. 

A group of adventurous students 
decide to join the expedition, and 
find to their wonderment that their 
milk-and-water prof isn’t really look- 
ing for bones at all. The cases in- 











A LADY 


«+. doesn’t cough in public. It’s easy to carry 

Smith Brothers Cough Drops with you. They 

give pleasant, s-o-o-t-h-i-n-g relief from 

coughs due to colds, and check minor throat 

irritations. Two kinds—both delicious—Black 
or Menthol. Still cost only 5¢. 


SMITH BROS. COUGH DROPS 


BLACK OR MENTHOL - 5¢ 


























tended to hold the dead bodies ot 


the original “Aryans” are used for 
shipping the living bodies of Hitler's 
enemies across the border. 

The Gestapo smells a rat, and 
there’s a long battle of wits between 
the mild professor and the lumbering 
German chief of police. We bet you 
know who -~ins. 

There’s also a new and delightful 
young lady who provides Mr. How 
ard with espionage problems and ro 
mantic interest. Mary Morris is the 
name. We hope we'll see her again. 


Y MOVIE CHECKUP 


Strong Drama: Paris Calling. Hou 
Green Was My Valley. Joan of Paris 
Remember the Day. They Died With 
Their Boots On. Sergeant York. All 
That Money Can Buy. Mister V. Hold 
Back the Dawn. Confirm or Deny. 

Mystery Drama: Suspicion. Saluté 
Courage. International Lady. Mr. ar 
Mrs. North 

Light and Good: Woman of the Yea 
Ball of Fire. Hellzapoppin. Babes 
Broadway. The Vanishing Virgini 
One Foot in Heaven. Smilin’ Throug! 
Young America. Born to Sing 


as 


Disney Full-Length Features: Dun 
Fantasia 

Aviation Drama: Target for Tonig 
Yank on the Burma Road. Captains 
the Clouds. Parachute Battalion. Y: 
in the RAF. International Squad: 
Flying Cadets. 


Junior Scholas'ic 
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Lines which go from center to circum- 


ference of circle 
lo compete in speed. 
Special selection of food. 
Instrument tor measuring. 
Insane 

rge number of people 
Abbreviation for incorporated. 
Sound made to show contempt. 
ver 
Branch of the Navy 


To work with needle and thread. 


» make a mistake. 
go about looking for pleasure. 
Sailors’ name for floor 
finish. 
Great damage. 
inful. 
Greek goddess of youth. 
Used for lowering small boat. 


Prefix meaning again. 
Small quantity of liquid. 


llain in the play Othello by Shake- 


peare. 


irge mass of ice floating imthe sea. 


Moved in time with music 


printing, unit of measure tor type. 


Small flap of cloth | pl.). 

be too fond of anything. 
Quiet, calm. 
Crouched in fear 


lonster or giant that eats people. 


Lind of vase with a foot ( pl.) 


irgest island in the West Indies. 


City in southwestern Russia 
» bring about. 


Neuter pronoun of third person sing. 


(Solution next issue) 


A Light Story 


ustomer: “Do you have hyacinth 


2 


tric, 
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Joke of the Week 


* 


The best joke this week came from 
Harriet Field, Bagley School, Detroit, 


Mich. 


An old mountaineer had just dis- 
covered that by putting a pencil on 


paper, marks could be made. 


“Darned if I ain’t learning to write,” 
he said, showing the marks to his wife. 

“What's it say, pa?” she asked. 

“How should I know?” he replied. 


“I ain't learned to read yet!” 


All Out for Defense 


Customer: “My goodness, eggs are 


high!” 


program.” 


Grocer: “Sure, part of the defense 


Customer: “How?” 


shells.” 


Grocer: “All the hens are making 


Solution to March 2nd Issue 
ACROSS: 2-captain; 7-us; 9-sir; 10-Tom; 12- 


iced; 15-sailor; 17-tri; 18-imp; 19-entree; 22-case: 
24-rot; 26-aba; 29-no; 30-torrent. 


DOWN: 1-hut; 3-as; 4-pi; 5-trio; 6-ice; 8-SOS; 
1l-marines; 13-cruiser; 14-drip; 16-least; 17-tale; 


20-near; 21-eon; 23-Apo; 25-top; 27-be; 28-an. 








erk: “No, just Mazda and General 








118 PRIZES 


offered by 


“MR. PEANUT” 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 






































RULES 


1, Anyone under the age of twenty- 
one may compete. 


2. Upon completion of the crossword 

puzzle, write a sentence, totaling 
12 words or less, containing the words 
“Planters Peanuts” and at least 3 ad- 
ditional words which appear in the 
crossword puzzle. 


3, Each gontestant may submit more 
than one entry. Send empty Plant- 
ers Peanut bag or wrapper bearing a 
picture of Mr. Peanut with each entry, 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your 
name, age, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 
picture securely to your entry. 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest 

Editor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y., to arrive by 
midnight, May 4, 1942. No entries 
accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those 

submitting complete and correct 
solutions to the crossword puzzle and 
whose statements are considered most 
accurate and suitable for advertising 
and publicity use. 

Judges’ decision is final. Winners 
will be announced in Scholastic and 
Junior Scholastic, May 25, 1942 issues. 
In the event of a tie for any prize 
offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. 


$25.00 
ann Oiled 00". $1 — 
and Prize - °°" , er 
3rd prewn 15 Prizes of $1 Sai 
ath Pree: —s > 
entions ts. 
100 Honorable Planters Peanv 
of Vacuu™ 
ee 


23. 
24. 





ACROSS 


. 'm the hero of this puz- 


tle. They call me Mr. 


. | rule the day, and I’m 


90,000,000 miles away. 
They use me for catching 
fish and butterflies; and 
in tennis. 


. Past tense of clothe. 
. A great republic in East- 


ern Asia. 


. A cup, and sometimes (if 


ou're feeling slangy) « 
ace. 


. My first name is Gunga; 


also a loud noise. 


. 365 days. 

. A falsehood. 

. Our feathered friend. 

. A command that goes with 


the challenge “‘Who goes 
there?” 


. High School age ou. 
. The only other two-letter 


pronoun besides “me” and 
“he “ae 


Large body of salt water 
smaller than an ocean. 
The wives of these people 
ere called queens. 





w wn 


“oo 


10. 
11. 
14. 


15. 
17. 


19. 
20. 








DOWN 


. Midday meal. 

. Play on words. 

. You t plenty from eat- 
Pla 


ing nters. 


. If you lived in Denmark 


all your life your nation- 
ality would be what? 


. A cover. 
. One of the earliest bearers 


of this boy’s name got 
into a lion's den. 

An article of furniture 
used as a seal. 

To chew with a crunching 
sound as in Planters Pea- 
nuts. 

The choicest part. 

A color. 

Bare, barren and generally 
cheerless. 

Past tense of verb “‘eat.”’ 
One of these is as good as 
o mile; or a young girl 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Lighting Makes 
A Difference 


HEN you take pictures out- 

doors, the sun is your photo- 
graphic lamp. It is true that the 
camera never lies, but people and 
objects look very different with the 
sun striking them from different 
angles. 

You should watch for these dif- 
ferences, and use light as an artist 
uses paint. 

At noon, with the sun overhead, 
the shadows are small. Early in 
the morning and late in the after- 
the sun is at one side and 
the shadows are long. 

When the sun is very bright, the 
shadows are sharp and definite. 
When the air is hazy, everything 
looks much softer. 

On cloudy days there are hardly 
any shadows at all. This kind of 
light is often good for portraits be- 
cause it gives a soft picture. Bright 
sunlight, on the other hand, casts 
harsh black shadows on the face. 

You can learn a great deal about 
light if you will make two experi- 
ments. 

1. Pick out a rough brick wall 
and take three pictures of it: one 
on a cloudy day; another with the 
sun overhead (and behind you); 
and still another when the sun is 





noon, 


seenennasonane 
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at one side, 
the wall. 

The photograph taken on a 
cloudy day will show a bare, un- 
interesting wall, without much 
contrast in tone. The second pic- 
ture, with the sun overhead, will 
have a more sparkling appearance, 
due to highlights and tiny shadows. 
In the third picture, with its longer 
shadows, every rough place in the 
wall will stand out viv idly. 

2. Ask a friend to be your 
model for the second experiment. 
Take him out in the sunlight and 
ask him to turn on one spot very 
slowly. Watch his face carefully 
as the light hits it from different 
directions. 

When he is facing the sun di- 
rectly, you will notice that his 
whole face is lighted up. The sun 
may cause him to squint, giving his 
face an unpleasant expression. 

As he turns so that the sun is 
shining from the side, a part of his 
face will be in shadow. This is the 
type of lighting that many photog- 
raphers use in the studio with ar- 
tificial lights. 

Now watch the effect as he turns 
with his back to the sun. His face 
will be in shadow, but there will 
be a ring of light around his head. 


shining at an angle to 


Unusual photo below, taken by 
early morning light, resembles 
an ancient Maya temple. It is 
the tractor of a giant crane. 


Photo by Paul Briol 
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BEHIND ni HEADLINE 








'U.S.PlanesRaid 
Bali Air Base 
Held by Enemy 


List 9 Japanese Ships Sunk, 
24 Hit and 48 Planes 
Destroyed Since Jan. 1 


By James G. Simonds 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 23.—United 
States Army Air Force planes oper- 
ating in the Dutch East Indits have 
sunk nine Japanese ships and dam- 
aged twenty-four others and de- 
stroyed forty-eight Japanese planes 
since Jan. 1, the War Department 
disclosed today. 





4 NOTit 
PFO CT? 


1. BALINESE TEMPLES are dedicated 
to Siva, a Hindu god. Nearly all Balinese 
are Hindu in religion. Temples are called 
puras. Balinese often worship in the open 
air, using flowers, music, and feasting 

their religious ceremonies. Both male and 
female priests conduct the ceremunies 


2. BALI has been governed by the Dut 
since 1882. Queen Wilhelmina of the Net 
erlands, shown above, is now in exile 
London. Her daughter, Crown Princess 
Juliana, is living in Canada. 

3. BALINESE WOMAN weaving ‘s 
shown on the stamp below. Beautiful gu 
ments of silk and cotton are woven by ' 
Balinese. They also weave textiles of gold 
and silver thread. Knowledge of cotto 
making was brought to Bali by emigra 
from India in 900 A.D. 


Stamp ev oS courtesy of Seott Stamp & Coin ‘ 


Junior Scholastic 





